the labors of the War Department. The Attorney-General
asked what all this had to do with the inquiry made of the
President. The resolution called for what information had
come to the knowledge of the President respecting failures
to execute the law under the Civil Rights Bill, and here
was a mass of uncertain material, mostly relating to negro
quarrels, wholly unreliable, and of which the President had
no knowledge, collected and sent in through General
Grant as a response to the resolution.

Two or three expressed surprise at these documents.
Stanton, who is not easily dashed when he feels he has
power and will be sustained, betrayed guilt, which, how-
ever, he would not acknowledge, but claimed that the in-
formation was pertinent, was furnished by General Grant.
If, however, the President did not choose to use it, he could
decline doing so. Subsequently he thought the Attorney-
General should, perhaps, decide.

Seward undertook to modify and suggest changes. I
claimed that the whole was wrong and that no such reply
could be made acceptable under any form of words.

Randall thought the letter of Stanton and the whole
budget had better be received, and that the President
should send in that he knew nothing about them when this
Senate resolution was passed, but that, having since re-
ceived this information, he would have it looked into and
thoroughly investigated.

Stanton, who showed more in countenance and manner
than I ever saw him, caught at Randall's proposition. Said
he would alter his report to that effect and went to work
with his pencil.

Seward indorsed Randall. Said he thought all might be
got along with if that course was pursued.

I dissented entirely and deprecated communicating this
compilation of scandal and inflammable material, gath-
ered by partisans since the action of Congress, and repre-
sented to be a matter of which the President had knowledge
when the resolution was passed. It would be said at once